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The  relationship  between  China  and  the  United  States  will  most  likely  determine  the  global 
economic  and  political  landscape  for  the  twenty-first  Century.  China  and  the  United  States  are 
finding  new  common  ground  and  deepening  their  cooperation  on  issues  of  UN  reform, 
international  anti-terrorist  campaign,  non-proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
controlling  regional  conflicts  especially  in  Asia,  and  keeping  a  stable  supply  of  petroleum  and 
other  energy  resources.  The  two  countries'  demands  on  each  other  are  headed  for  a  balance. 
China's  relations  with  Asian  countries  are  now  entering  a  new  era  and  are  expanding  in  all 
directions.  The  modernization  and  economic  growth  of  China  and  its  impact  on  Asia  creates  a 
complex  situation  for  the  U.S.,  but  cooperation  must  be  the  underlining  strategy  in  dealing  with 
China  to  create  a  win-win  situation  and  avoid  conflict.  This  project  will  compare  the  contrasting 
policies  and  strategies  of  the  United  States  and  China  revealing  that  the  U.S.  can  leverage  this 
new  China  to  its  advantage  to  reduce  U.S.  military  and  economic  burden  in  Asia. 


CAN  WE  LEVERAGE  CHINA  TO  REDUCE  U.S.  BURDENS  IN  ASIA? 


The  “peaceful  rise”  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  as  a  regional  political  and 
economic  power  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  emergence  of  Asia,  a  combination  of 
regions  that  have  changed  greatly  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  China's  modernization 
and  emergence  has  significant  implications  for  major  regional  and  global  powers.  The  United 
States  has  done  much  to  enable  China’s  recent  growth,  but  more  consistent  and 
accommodating  engagement  is  essential.  China  and  several  nations  within  the  Asian  and 
European  community  assert  that  China’s  rise  is  intended  to  be  peaceful,  while  others  still  have 
reservations  and  view  China  through  the  same  lens  as  the  United  States  viewed  Russia  during 
the  cold  war.  This  project  will  reveal  that  China’s  rise  is  peaceful  as  well  as  constrained  by 
economic  interdependence.  Further  efforts  to  contain  China  are  misplaced  and  ignore  the 
United  States’  opportunity  to  leverage  China  and  mold  it  into  a  prosperous,  responsible  Asian 
power.  This  new  power  will  soon  give  China  the  capability  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  many 
of  its  military,  political  and  economic  burdens  in  Asia. 

The  relationship  between  China  and  the  United  States  will  most  likely  determine  the  global 
economic  and  political  landscape  for  the  twenty-first  Century.  The  United  States  must  choose 
to  establish  a  framework  that  shapes  and  guides  China’s  fast  paced  rise  or  risk  an  ineffective 
containment  policy  that  other  regional  and  western  nations  shun.  Perhaps  both  sides  should 
follow  what  Jiang  Zemin,  President  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  from  1993  to  2003, 
advocated:  “expand  common  understanding,  increase  trust,  reduce  differences,  and  jointly 
create  a  future.”1  This  will  benefit  the  two  countries,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  affected 
by  this  relationship.  Ironically,  the  United  States  can  do  more  to  follow  its  own  National  Security 
Strategy  of  cooperative  action  with  other  main  centers  of  global  power.2  The  President’s  words 
from  his  National  Security  Strategy  state,  “...We  have  finite  political,  economic,  and  military 
resources  to  meet  our  global  priorities.  ...The  United  States  should  invest  time  and  resources 
into  building  international  relationships  and  institutions  that  can  help  manage  local  crises  when 
they  emerge.3  A  U.S.  sincere  about  this  strategy  should  expend  more  effort  to  accommodate 
China  and  assist  it  along  its  journey  to  becoming  a  responsible  regional  security  force  and 
cooperative  ally.  The  opposite  approach  would  have  the  U.S.  behave  as  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  That  is,  the  Soviet  theory  that  the  interests  of  the  USSR  were  in  the  highest  interest  of 
the  world.  So  others  should  subordinate  [themselves].4 


The  Chinese  Strategy 

The  conceptual  foundation  for  China’s  efforts  to  deepen  and  expand  bilateral  and 
multilateral  relationships  is  largely  contained  in  the  New  Security  Concept  (NSC,  unveiled  in 
1 997),  and  the  notion  of  ‘partnership,”  as  well  as  a  much  more  recent  (i.e.,  2003)  and 
controversial  effort  to  analyze  and  define  a  theory  of  China’s  ‘‘peaceful  rise”  (heping  jueqi).5 
The  theory  of  China's  peaceful  rise”  emerged  under  the  sponsorship  of  Chinese  President  Hu 
Jintao.  It  serves  to  reinforce  both  the  New  Security  Concept  and  the  bilateral  “partnership”  idea 
by  focusing  on  China’s  relatively  benign  impact  on  the  international  security  environment.  In 
particular,  it  seeks  to  rebut  the  prevailing  notion  that  rising  powers  inevitably  disrupt  the 
international  security  environment  by  presumably  providing  a  more  sophisticated  explanation  of 
why  a  strong  China  will  not  threaten  Asian  and  global  interest.6  As  pertains  to  the  United  States 
presence  in  Asia,  China  endeavors  to  deal  with  U.S.  power  and  influence  by,  among  other 
methods,  employing  multilateral  and  cooperative  approaches  designed  to  steer  U.S.  policy  and 
actions  in  directions  not  adverse  to  core  Chinese  interests.  They  also  seem  anxious  to  find 
ways  that  China’s  rising  influence  in  Asia  and  world  affairs  can  be  seen  as  no  challenge  to  U.S. 
power  and  influence.7 

Accommodation  is  a  Universal  Theme 

Former  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Mahathir  Mohamad  appears  to  agree  with  this  premise. 
Already  his  country  is  lobbying  for  a  more  accommodated  China.  The  Malaysian  Prime  Minister 
believes  that  a  balancing  power  in  Asia  such  as  China  would  serve  the  region  well,  make  the 
world  and  especially  Asia  feel  safe,  thereby  serving  as  a  stabilizing  force  within  the  region. 

While  attending  the  ninth  Business  Week  CEO  Summit  held  in  Beijing  on  Nov.  1 5  2005,  Prime 
Minister  Mahathir  said  “China,  as  "one  polar"  of  the  world,  plays  a  balancing  role  in  the  face  of 
America's  super  power  position,  which  makes  China's  neighboring  countries  feel  safe.  Mahathir 
said,  we  have  only  one  super  power  (the  United  States),  and  a  lot  of  problems  with  it.  Perhaps 
China  can  be  another  polar,  not  big,  but  enough  to  strike  a  balance.”8 

Many  in  Europe  see  accommodation  as  the  proper  strategy  to  be  applied  to  China.  There 
is  a  fundamental  conflict  between  Europe  and  America  over  how  to  relate  to  the  Asian  giant. 
Europe  would  like  closer  ties  with  China,  if  only  President  George  W.  Bush  were  not  so 
adamant  on  issues  like  Taiwan,  civil  liberties,  democracy  and  human  rights.9  Mr.  Ian  Pearson, 
Britain's  Trade  Secretary,  is  an  admirer  of  the  Chinese  miracle.  'Over  the  last  20  years,  China 
has  taken  one-third  of  a  billion  people  out  of  extreme  poverty.  This  is  staggering,'  he  said.  'It  has 
done  that  through  trade.’10  The  next  stage  is  to  widen  and  deepen  cooperation  with  China.  But 
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that  is  not  possible  unless  the  European  Union  (EU)  agrees  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  that  it 
imposed  after  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989.  Britain,  France  and  Spain  are  keen  to  see  the 
embargo  go.  However,  the  EU  cannot  take  a  decisive  step  unless  the  U.S.  relents." 

Other  major  players  have  expressed  a  desire  to  support  China’s  national  strategy. 
Australia  and  South  Korea,  major  U.S.  allies  in  the  west  Pacific  region  announced  in  November 
2004  and  March  2005  that  they  might  not  stand  on  the  side  of  the  U.S.  if  a  Sino-U.S.  conflict 
over  the  Taiwan  issue  happens.12  This  creates  light  in  the  gap  between  the  United  States  and 
two  of  its  strongest  allies  in  Asia. 

China  Shares  the  U.S.  Purpose  with  Many  Overlapping  Interests 

The  United  States  and  China,  while  not  necessarily  sharing  common  values,  do  share 
common  purposes.  The  United  States  and  China  have  worked  together  to  pursue  the  common 
objectives  of  the  UN  reform,  international  anti-terrorist  campaign,  non-proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  controlling  regional  conflicts  in  the  world,  an  economically  vibrant  Asia  and 
the  opening  and  expanding  of  Asian  markets,  and  keeping  a  stable  supply  of  petroleum  and 
other  energy  resources.13 

While  it  is  the  premise  of  this  paper  that  China  can  relieve  the  U.S.  of  many  burdens  in 
Asia  based  on  many  factors,  this  paper  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  would  probably  not  subcontract 
its  vital  interests  in  Asia  to  the  PRC.  However,  there  are  many  non-vital  interests  where  the 
U.S.  could  allow  a  responsible  and  cooperative  China  to  take  the  lead.  Secretary  Powell  stated 
in  his  confirmation  hearing,  "A  strategic  partner  China  is  not,  but  neither  is  China  our  inevitable 
and  implacable  foe.  China  is  a  competitor,  a  potential  regional  rival,  but  also  a  trading  partner 
willing  to  cooperate  in  areas  where  our  strategic  interests  overlap."14  We  should  leverage  an 
emerging  China  to  go  beyond  cooperation  and  actually  take  the  lead  in  many  areas. 

U.S.  alliances  in  Asia  are  vital  regional  interests.  Asian  alliances  generally  refer  to  Japan, 
Australia  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  but  the  U.S. -Taiwan  relationship  provides  the  primary 
source  of  friction  with  China.  It  was  an  issue  in  1 950  with  President  T ruman  and  in  1 970  with 
President  Nixon.15  It  has  not  resulted  in  a  conflict  thus  far  and  it  has  not  slowed  the  economic 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  and  China.  It  should  not  prove  a  barrier  to  China’s  place  as  a  potential 
regional  leader  in  lieu  of  the  U.S.  on  non-vital  interests.  The  promotion  of  the  universal  values 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  is  an  extremely  important  interest  of  the  U.S.  in  Asia.  China 
prefers  not  to  coerce  or  overly  influence  other  countries  to  change  their  government  in  order  to 
join  in  the  benefits  of  economic  prosperity.  China  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  countries  like 
Mongolia  and  Bhutan  to  become  democratic,  but  it  will  not  push  the  U.S.  agenda.  The  region 
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encompasses  important  communication  links  and  sea  lanes  vital  to  our  [U.S.  and  international] 
trade  interests  -  up  to  20  per  cent  of  world  sea  cargo  transits  the  Malacca  Straits.16  This  is  an 
area  where  the  U.S.  and  China  have  significant  overlapping  interests.  The  U.S.  can  not 
rationally  subcontract  this  interest,  but  it  could  allow  China  to  play  the  role  of  the  big  stick  or 
coalition  lead  if  a  threat  to  this  interest  emerged.  Breaking  Russia's  monopoly  over  oil  and  gas 
transport  routes;  promoting . .  .energy  security  through  diversified  suppliers;  encouraging  the 
construction  of  east-west  pipelines  that  do  not  transit  Iran;  and  denying  Iran  dangerous  leverage 
over  the  Central  Asian  economies,  are  [extremely  important]  interests  of  the  U.S.17  China  too 
has  engaged  the  Central  Asian  States  for  liberation  from  Russian  oil  and  gas  and  to  find 
alternate  sources  of  long-term  energy.  Energy  demand  is  a  tough  competitive  issue.  China 
places  almost  no  restraints  on  which  country  it  uses  to  supply  its  future  energy.  This  fact  puts 
China  at  odds  with  the  U.S.  as  Washington  seeks  non-military  means  to  control  rogue  states. 
The  positive  point  to  be  made  here  though  is  that  both  the  U.S.  and  China  are  actively  engaging 
the  former  Soviet  States  which  is  leading  to  more  political  stability  as  well  as  economic 
independence  and  prosperity  for  these  nations. 

Preventing  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  technologies  is  a  vital 
interest  to  the  U.S.  and  PRC.  No  area  better  illustrates  the  benefits  of  gaining  China's  deeper 
involvement  than  the  fight  against  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  China  has  a 
unique  potential,  due  to  its  historic  ties  and  geography  to  convince  North  Korea  to  relinquish  its 
nuclear  ambitions.  China  has  also  positioned  itself  through  new  membership  in  multilateral 
regional  organizations  and  economic  interdependence  to  provide  a  hedge  for  the  U.S.  against 
an  India-Pakistan  conflict.  Iranian  nuclear  proliferation  is  an  extremely  important  U.S.  interest. 
The  U.S.  must  continue  to  maintain  the  lead  in  this  effort.  China’s  agenda  makes  them  a  source 
of  friction.  China  is  working  a  $1 00  billion  energy  deal  with  Iran  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  are  discussing  sanctions  and  other  tough  penalties  on  Iran.18 

Disaster  preparedness  and  relief  are  mutual  interests  where  China  has  dedicated  major 
efforts.19  The  U.S.  can  not  push  international  disasters  too  low  on  its  list  of  interests,  but  could 
certainly  benefit  from  an  Asian  leader  that  could  be  expected  to  manage  the  initial  strategic 
response  to  tsunamis,  mudslides,  and  earthquakes,  all  which  are  frequent  throughout  Asia.  The 
fight  against  terrorism  and  extremism  can  be  said  to  be  the  United  States’  primary  global  vital 
interest.  China  shares  this  interest  and  is  currently  situated  to  better  help  its  neighbors  manage 
the  problem,  with  the  U.S.  committed  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
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It  would  be  an  enormous  future  U.S.  benefit  to  have  China  as  a  partner  that  can  manage 
interests  in  Asia  that  do  not  imminently  affect  the  American  way  of  life,  freeing  the  U.S.  to 
commit  its  scarce  resources  to  vital  interest  threats. 

U.S.  Still  Important  in  Asia 

More  power  for  China  and  self-sufficiency  for  Asia  do  not  equal  an  ostracized  United 
States.  Research  conducted  in  2003  found  that  “Most  Chinese  strategists  characterize  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  East  Asia  as  a  net  positive  for  the  region.20  During  the  same  research  it 
was  found  that  “Many  Chinese  strategists  are  comfortable  with  the  United  States  playing  the 
lead  role  in  East  Asian  security  affairs  as  long  as  this  role  does  not  damage  significant  Chinese 
interests.21  China  does  not  want  to  completely  eliminate  the  United  States  from  any  role  in  the 
region.  Nearly  all  Chinese  strategists  believe  that,  regardless  of  how  the  East  Asia-pacific 
region’s  political  and  security  arrangements  evolve,  the  United  States’  continuing  economic 
strength  will  ensure  its  role  as  a  major  voice  in  regional  economic  affairs.22 

Should  the  U.S.  Seek  Cold  War  Containment? 

In  Strategic  Appraisal  1996,  the  Rand  Corporation  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
government  reinforce  alliances  with  Japan  and  Republic  of  Korea,  improve  cooperation  with 
ASEAN,  and  support  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  ASEAN  in  order  to  contain  China.23  Many 
accept  this  premise.  The  territorial  disputes  between  China  and  Japan,  India,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  Brunei,  and  Malaysia,  in  addition  to  the  dangerous  tensions  across  the  Taiwan 
Strait  have  given  the  U.S.  opportunities  to  alienate  China  from  its  neighbors  and  momentum  for 
this  containment  policy.  Of  course,  this  is  Cold  War  thinking  that  has  not  been  adjusted  to  fit  the 
new  global  environment.  First  China  was  a  part  of  the  countervailing  system  of  containment 
against  the  former  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (USSR),  and  now  China  is  the  object  of 
the  same.24  Also,  “one  basic  principle  of  the  U.S.  national  security  policy  since  the  19  th  Century 
has  been  to  prevent  East  Asia  from  being  dominated  by  one  power.”25  Is  this  policy  a  result  of  a 
generalization?  Should  we  so  quickly  lump  China  into  the  same  category  of  the  former  USSR, 
early  Germany  and  others?  This  is  answered  by  Zheng  Bijan,  Chair  of  the  China  Reform 
Forum.  He  believes  China’s  strategy  is  to  transcend  the  traditional  ways  for  great  powers  to 
emerge,  as  well  as  the  Cold  War  mentality  that  defined  international  relations  along  ideological 
lines.  China  will  not  follow  the  path  of  Germany  leading  up  to  World  War  I  or  those  of  Germany 
and  Japan  leading  up  to  World  War  II,  when  these  countries  violently  plundered  resources  and 
pursued  hegemony.  Neither  will  China  follow  the  path  of  the  great  powers  vying  for  global 
domination  during  the  Cold  War.  Instead,  China  will  transcend  ideological  differences  to  strive 
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for  peace,  development,  and  cooperation  with  all  countries  of  the  world.26  Current  PRC  actions 
to  co-opt  the  major  players  in  Asia  and  befriend  its  neighbors  support  this  strategy. 

While  many  in  the  United  States  would  like  to  believe  Mr.  Bijian,  the  United  States  will 
probably  continue  to  seek  cooperation  from  other  Asian  countries  and  Europe  to  constrain 
China’s  emergence.  The  American  Scholar  Huntington  said,  “Theoretically  speaking,  the  U.S. 
could  contain  China  by  playing  a  balancing  role  if  other  powers  would  like  to  balance  China  as 
well.’®7  This  appears  to  be  the  strategy  of  the  United  States  as  it  courts  many  of  the  countries  in 
Asia  to  include  the  recent  establishment  of  bases  and  Theater  Security  Cooperation  within  and 
with  the  Central  Asian  States.28  However,  China’s  engagement  with  its  neighbors  is  going  a 
long  way  toward  breaking  this  containment,  at  least  with  all  except  perhaps  Taiwan  and  Japan. 
But,  even  Japan  and  Taiwan  have  fallen  deeply  into  China’s  interdependent  economic  snare. 

China’s  Good-Neighbor  Policy  Breaks  Containment 

China  has  made  progress  in  recent  years  toward  settling  longstanding  territorial  disputes 
with  Russia,  Vietnam,  India,  and  Central  Asia.  It  continues  to  have  overlapping  territorial  claims 
with  Japan,  Vietnam,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Brunei,  and  India,  but  is  making  significant 
progress  lowering  the  disputes  below  the  strategic  significance  threshold.  China’s  current 
strategy  of  finding  successful  diplomatic  solutions  to  ameliorate  the  concerns  of  these  countries 
and  reach  agreements  with  them  that  will  support  both  parties  in  the  long  run  is  working.  It  is 
probably  just  a  matter  of  time  before  most  countries  view  China  as  a  means  to  their  economic 
prosperity  rather  than  a  threat.  This  is  something  China  has  been  working  towards  for  several 
years.  In  2003,  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Li  Zhaoxing  spoke  of  China’s  strategy  to  pursue  a 
good-neighborly  policy  of  achieving  common  prosperity  with  its  neighboring  countries. . .29  China 
has  not  wavered  from  this  policy.  During  recent  years,  China  has  made  several  visits  to  its 
neighbors  to  work  on  agreements  that  ensure  mutual  understanding,  effort  and  progress  of  their 
futures.  These  visits  have  been  very  fruitful  toward  establishing  better  neighbors  and  negating 
the  loose  containment  policy  of  the  United  States.  During  a  recent  visit  to  India,  one  of  the 
United  States’  major  partners  in  Asia  and  the  most  dominant  actor  in  South  Asia,  Premier  Wen 
Jiabao  of  the  Chinese  State  Council  reportedly  reached  a  consensus  on  the  principles  for 
ultimately  resolving  the  India-China  boundary  issue.  This  reflects  China's  sincerity  in 
implementing  the  policy  of  "being  a  good  neighbor  and  partner"  and  "bringing  harmony,  security 
and  prosperity  to  neighbors"...30  The  significance  of  a  cooperative  China-lndia  is  not  lost  on 
most.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  a  huge  potential  for  clashes  between  the  two 
largest  civilizations  in  Asia.  Together  the  two  represent  almost  40  percent  of  the  world's 
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population.  They  both  have  a  major  stake  in  nuclear  proliferation  control  and  have  the  greatest 
potential  to  influence  peaceful  and  sustainable  development  in  Asia.  “By  the  middle  of  this 
Century,  the  combined  economic  output  of  India  and  China  could  well  be  greater  than  the 
combined  GDP  of  today’s  top  six  industrial  nations  (the  United  States,  Japan,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada).31 

The  53-point  declaration  adopted  by  the  13th  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Cooperation  (SAARC)  (members  are  Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  India,  Maldives,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and 
Sri  Lanka)  summit  in  Dhaka  on  1 3  November  2005  made  the  decision  to  grant  “observer”  status 
to  China.32  China  is  now  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  most  significant 
organization  in  South  Asia.  One  analysis  of  the  significance  of  China’s  inclusion  in  the  SAARC 
was  advanced  by  Dr  Abanti  Bhattacharya,  Associate  Fellow,  IDSA,  New  Delhi. 

He  stated  that,  “Studies  on  the  rise  of  great  powers  indicate  that  previous  great 
powers  relied  heavily  on  "material  and  military  power”  to  achieve  their  status. 
However,  the  presence  of  the  United  States  and  its  preponderant  influence, 
coupled  with  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  has  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
achieving  great  power  status  through  the  use  of  force.  Instead,  China  has 
increasingly  relied  on  multilateral  mechanisms  to  expand  its  global  role  and 
influence.  It  is  also  increasingly  participating  in  multilateral  diplomacy  to  create  a 
favorable  security  environment  through  interdependence  and  greater 
cooperation.  China  can  thereby  enhance  its  national  prestige  but  also  restrain  US 
unilateralism.’63 

One  of  the  root  reasons  behind  the  successes  is  China's  willingness  to  sincerely  engage 
countries  of  varied  intentions  and  values  (a  principle  of  ASEAN  membership).  China  is  seen  to 
be  more  accommodating  than  the  US.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 
Where  Washington  is  especially  vigilant  on  issues  such  as  labor  standards  and  human 
trafficking,  China  hasn't  signed  on  to  any  international  human  rights  protocols  or  agreements. 
While  it  is  US  law  to  issue  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  other  nations,  and  Washington 
routinely  threatens  sanctions  for  perceived  offenders,  China  has  more  of  a  "don't  ask,  don't  tell" 
approach.34  China's  status  as  a  developing  nation  is  an  advantage  in  its  relations  with  nations 
such  as  Indonesia,  because  China's  level  of  development  is  on  par  with  nations  in  ASEAN, 
making  it  easier  to  identify  areas  of  potential  partnership.35  US  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Washington  has  called  for  Beijing  to  revalue  its  currency 
to  alleviate  its  trade  deficit  with  China.  This  stance  is  drawing  flak  from  ASEAN  nations, 
including  Indonesia,  whose  trade  surpluses  with  China  would  be  damaged  by  a  stronger  Yuan. 
The  US  has  been  criticized  for  not  doing  enough  for  developing  countries,  creating  a  vacuum 
that  China  will  eventually  fill 36 
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China  attends  multilateral  and  bilateral  negotiations  with  less  of  an  agenda  than  the 
United  States  can  afford.  China  freely  works  with  democracies  as  well  as  non-democracies. 
While  not  the  successful  democracy  the  administration  makes  it  out  to  be,  Mongolia,  located  on 
the  Chinese  border  is  a  democracy  and  has  diplomatic  relations  with  China.  China  is  currently 
pursuing  diplomatic  relations  with  Bhutan,  the  only  country  in  Asia  that  does  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  China.37  Bhutan,  the  tiny  Himalayan  country  between  India  and  China  and 
member  of  the  SAARC  has  recently  announced  definite  plans  to  become  democratic.38 

China  entered  into  the  China-ASEAN  Joint  Declaration  of  Strategic  Partnership  for  Peace 
and  Prosperity  in  2003,  the  first  such  agreement  China  has  ever  concluded  with  a  regional 
organization.  Also  2003  saw  China’s  accession  to  the  ASEAN  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation, 
the  first  non-ASEAN  country  to  do  so  -  by  signing  in  2004  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  ASEAN  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Non-Traditional  Security  Issues  and  endorsing  the 
ASEAN  Code  of  Conduct  for  the  South  China  Sea.  Meanwhile,  China  maintains  active 
diplomacy,  including  military  relations,  with  most  ASEAN  member  states  to  promote  positive 
views  of  China’s  rise,  and  gain  access  to  resources.39  This  is  very  significant. 40  ASEAN  is  an 
old  and  respected  organization.  China’s  inclusion  by  this  body  (members  include  Brunei, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Myanmar,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand  and  Vietnam)  means 
more  cooperation  in  all  elements  and  sub-elements  of  power  (political,  security,  economic, 
science  and  technology,  environmental,  etc).  The  ASEAN  states  adjoin  or  straddle  sea  lines  of 
communication  (SLOC)  with  Northeast  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  ASEAN’s 
fundamental  principles  include,  “Mutual  respect  for  the  independence,  sovereignty,  equality, 
territorial  integrity,  and  national  identity  of  all  nations;  The  right  of  every  State  to  lead  its  national 
existence  free  from  external  interference,  subversion  or  coercion;  Non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  one  another;  Settlement  of  differences  or  disputes  by  peaceful  manner; 
Renunciation  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  and  Effective  cooperation  among  themselves.41 
China  has  now  been  accepted  as  a  signatory  of  these  principles.  This  places  China  in  a  strong 
position  of  leadership  in  Asia. 

China  has  created  a  separate  organization,  The  Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization 
(China,  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  and  Uzbekistan)  (SCO)  that  gives  Beijing  a 
strategic  platform  with  Russia  and  the  Central  Asian  States.  Already  the  SCO  has  been 
rewarding.  The  SCO  issued  an  unprecedented  statement  at  a  summit  meeting  on  July  5  in 
Kazakhstan  calling  on  the  United  States  to  set  a  deadline  for  the  removal  of  its  military  bases  in 
Kyrgyzstan  and  Uzbekistan.42  The  SCO  declaration  demonstrates  the  fragility  of  U.S. 
containment  in  Central  Asia  and  positions  China  at  the  center  of  another  Asian  institution. 
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Another  success  resulting  from  cooperation  between  SCO  members  was  the  opening  of  the  oil 
pipeline  between  China  and  Kazakhstan  in  December  2005.  This  event  will  lead  to  less 
Chinese  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  [and  Russian]  oil.43 

Bilateral  cooperation  not  just  with  China,  but  among  the  countries  of  Asia  continues  at  a 
rapid  pace.  This  fact  should  encourage  the  nations  of  Asia  to  handle  their  affairs  with  reduced 
outside  interference.  The  Foreign  Secretaries  of  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  in  bilateral  relations  and  decided  that  further  efforts  would  be  made 
to  take  follow-up  actions  on  the  decision  of  the  Joint  Commission  held  in  Islamabad  in  August  2- 
5.44  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Li  Zhaoxing  and  his  Vietnam  ese  counterpart  Nguyen  Duy  Nien 
held  talks  in  2003,  agreeing  to  further  promote  the  friendly  cooperation  between  their  two 
countries.45 

In  1 989  China  and  Laos  relations  normalized.  Today  China’s  investment  in  Laos  is 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  Chinese  immigration  to  Laos  is  growing.46  Through  Laos,  the 
relationship  with  Vietnam  should  get  even  better.  In  a  recent  visit  by  Vietnamese  Deputy 
Internal  Affairs  Minister  Tran  Fluu  Thang  to  Laos,  both  sides  affirmed  that  their  ties  will  enhance 
the... comprehensive  cooperation  between  the  two  Parties,  States  and  people  of  Viet  Nam  and 
Laos.47 

During  a  China-Mongolia  Presidential  summit  in  1 999,  Sino-Mongolia  cooperation  was 
reaffirmed.  Currently,  China  has  become  Mongolia's  second  largest  trading  partner  and  leading 
investor.48 

Bangladesh  is  also  looking  to  China  for  its  prosperity.  In  an  interview  with  the  Beijing 
Review,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  China  as  a  close  friend  and  very  important  partner  in  their 
national  development.  She  further  stated  that,  “We  believe  China  can  play  a  leading  role  in 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  developing  world  as  a  tested  friend  of  the  south.”49 

Singapore’s  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Goh  Chok  Tong,  said  in  his  country’s  National  Day  Rally, 
“See  China  as  an  opportunity,  not  a  threat.  If  we  view  China  as  a  threat,  we  will  be  immobilized 
by  fear.  But  if  we  see  it  as  an  opportunity,  we  will  come  up  with  creative  ideas  to  ride  on  China's 
growth.”50 

Although  South  Korea  has  reservations  about  the  rise  of  China,  this  has  not  precluded  it 
from  becoming  one  of  the  major  investors  and  catalysts  of  that  rise.  Since  China  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  established  diplomatic  ties  in  1 992,  ROK  products  and  brands  flowed 
into  the  neighboring  huge  market  and  trade  volume  between  the  two  countries  increased  by 
nearly  800  percent  by  2002.  Chinese  Customs  statistics  show  that  China-ROK  trade  hit  44.07 
billion  U.S.  dollars  in  2002  while  the  volume  was  only  5.03  billion  U.S.  dollars  in  1992. 51 
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Japan  is  the  Big  Question . 

The  diplomatic  relationship  between  China  and  Japan  was  normalized  in  1 972.  The 
People’s  Daily  Online  published  a  2004  article  that  revealed  a  current  and  future 
interdependence  that  can  not  be  ignored  by  either  actor.  The  paper  stated  that,  “the  two 
countries’  economies  are  highly  and  durably  complementary.  The  coupling  of  the  economic  and 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  greatly  boosts  their  industrial  restructuring,  which  is 
the  fundamental  demand  for  developing  advanced  productive  forces.52  The  Chinese  Daily  also 
revealed  the  following. 

Historical  facts  have  proved  that  any  politics  or  policies  running  counter  to  the 
development  of  productive  forces  cannot  last.  In  view  of  this,  although  the 
political  relations  between  China  and  Japan  have  run  up  against  a  "fast  knot" 
resulted  from  Koizumi's  Yasukuni  Shrine  visit;  it  is  believed  that  this  issue  can 
never  hold  up  the  development  of  the  Sino-Japanese  cooperative  relations.53 

Taiwan-China  Interdependence  may  Erode  Tensions 

On  the  Taiwan  issue,  which  is  the  most  sensitive  in  the  Sino-U.S.  relations,  there  has 
been  significant  positive  progress  made  over  the  past  couple  years  on  restricting  “Taiwan 
independence”  through  political  measures.54 

The  military  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  continues  unabated  in 
terms  of  equipment  purchases,  intelligence  sharing  and  training  which  is  a  source  of  friction  for 
the  relationship,  nevertheless,  restricting  “Taiwan  independence”  is  still  a  common  goal  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  which  is  stabilizing  ties  between  the  two  countries.55  China 
expects  to  handle  the  Taiwan  situation  from  a  long-term  perspective  just  as  it  approaches  many 
interests.  In  Fareed  Zakaria’s  Newsweek  article,  he  states  that,  “China  does  not  want  to  invade 
and  occupy  Taiwan;  it  is  likely  to  keep  undermining  the  Taiwan  movement,  so  that  Beijing  slowly 
accumulates  advantage  and  wears  out  the  opponent.  He  believes  that  China  will  use  its 
economic  dominance  and  its  political  skills  to  achieve  its  objectives.56 

In  economics  and  trade,  both  Taiwan  and  the  PRC  hold  strong  leverage  over  the  other. 
The  two  economies  complement  each  other  and  depend  on  each  other  for  financing, 
technology,  labor,  and  manufacturing  expertise.  Taiwanese  businesses  have  invested  between 
$70  billion  and  $1 00  billion  in  the  PRC.  About  a  million  Taiwanese  businessmen  and  their 
families  reside  in  China — some  400,000  in  the  Shanghai  area  alone.  In  case  of  hostilities, 
Taiwanese  businesses  cannot  just  pull  up  stakes  and  go  home.  This  mutual  dependency  is 
readily  apparent  in  the  information  technology  (IT)  sector. 57 
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Economic  Interdependence  Equals  Increased  Stability 

The  progressively  large  economic  and  financial  relationships  between  China  and  its 
neighbors  in  northeast  Asia  is  fostering  increased  stability  in  the  region.  The  economic  costs  on 
instability  are  rendering  military  conflict  less  than  dubious. 

A  quick  look  at  the  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI)  from  three  countries  that  might  create 
major  sources  of  friction  for  China  reveals  that  of  the  $53.5  billion  realized  foreign  direct 
investment  in  2003,  $5.1  billion  came  from  Japan,  $4.5  billion  from  South  Korea,  and  $3.4  billion 
from  Taiwan.58  Furthermore,  while  Beijing  has  been  trying  to  co-opt  its  neighbors,  particularly 
Taiwan,  by  enticing  them  into  the  Chinese  economic  and  trading  network  Japan,  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan  have  effectively  co-opted  China  by  making  it  dependent  on  their  technology, 
financing,  markets,  and  trade  expertise.  The  net  result  of  this  mutual  dependency  is  that  all 
parties  now  have  much  to  lose  by  any  crisis  -  be  it  military  or  financial  -  that  would  disrupt 
economic  and  financial  flows  in  the  region.59  All  four  governments;  consequently,  seek  stability 
in  international  relations.  Therefore,  China  prefers  stability  in  the  region  and  should  be 
considered  sincere  in  its  stated  desire  to  rise  peacefully. 

Can  China  Guarantee  Regional  Security  in  Lieu  of  the  U.S.? 

If  one  can  get  past  the  trust  question  and  the  Cold  War  mentality,  seeing  China  as  a 
potential  guarantor  of  regional  security  with  the  world’s  perspective  as  its  lens  is  highly  possible. 
China  continues  to  strengthen  political  and  economic  relations  with  all  key  Asian  states, 
including  South  Korea,  Japan,  the  ASEAN  nations,  India,  Russia,  and  key  Central  Asian 
countries.  China  seeks  a  stable  relationship  with  Washington.  China  is  also  playing  an 
expanding  role  in  international  economic,  social,  political,  diplomatic,  and  security-related 
institutions  and  regimes  in  ways  that  advance  its  core  strategic  objectives.  In  particular,  it  is 
increasing  its  role  in  and  contributing  to  regional  and  global  multilateral  institutions  in  areas  such 
as  arms  control,  trade,  environment,  intellectual  property  rights,  and  even  human  rights.60 
China  is  also  systematically  modernizing  and  streamlining  its  armed  forces  and  military 
doctrines  in  order  to  achieve  the  military  features  of  a  major  power. 

China  is  increasing  the  size  of  its  military,  using  the  nine  to  ten  percent  economic  growth 
to  fuel  its  desire  for  a  more  modern  ability  to  guarantee  its  freedom  of  purpose  and  defense  of 
its  territory  and  periphery.  China  does  not  now,  but  could  in  the  next  decade  have  sufficient 
power  to  achieve  the  limited  goal  of  regional  power  projection,  deterrence  of  threat  intervention 
or  manage  the  situation  in  the  Asian  region  in  lieu  of  American  intervention.  Already  China  is 
conducting  combined  operations  in  regional  seas  that  they  haven't  traversed  before.61  As 
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China’s  economy  grows  so  will  China’s  ability  to  modernize  its  military,  eventually  matching 
western  technological  capabilities  at  least  in  the  Asian  regions.  This  will  give  China  a  great 
potential  to  provide  leadership  in  the  element  of  military  power  and  security  in  the  region,  thus 
relieving  the  United  States  of  the  need  to  stretch  its  finite  resources  too  thin. 

China  is  seeking  more  than  just  economic  benefits  through  its  comprehensive  approaches 
to  the  nations  of  Asia.  China  is  trying  to  exert  influence  over  the  formation  of  a  new  order  in 
Asia  by  cooperating  with  and  co-opting  its  neighbors,  positioning  itself  to  play  a  leadership  role. 
The  U.S.  is  hesitant  to  embrace  this  new  leadership  role  of  China,  but  must  find  it  in  itself  to  do 
so.  China  is  a  big  power  in  East  Asia  with  the  most  neighbor  countries  in  the  world.62  It  has 
neighbors  in  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  South  Asia  and  Central  Asia.  China  is  perfectly 
positioned  geographically  to  provide  the  leadership  role  for  the  future  in  Asia.  China  has  solved 
the  territorial  border  issues  with  all  neighboring  countries  (except  India)  and  has  reached 
agreement  on  some  principles  concerning  the  division  of  the  border  with  India.  As  regards 
Taiwan,  supportive  exchanges,  peace,  stability  and  prosperity  across  the  Strait  have  become 
the  grand  trend.63  China’s  core  interests  of  a  non-nuclear  Korean  peninsula,  economic  vitality  in 
the  entire  region,  anti-terrorism,  alternate  fuel  sources  to  reduce  the  friction  of  competition  for 
the  same  with  the  U.S.,  and  neighborly  cooperation  match  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  in 
its  policies  toward  most  foreign  regions  of  the  world.  China  is  very  capable  of  assuming  at  least 
a  co-leadership  role  in  Asia  and  if  allowed,  could  do  so  with  minimal  U.S.  intervention.  This 
does  not  mean  that  China  does  not  want  United  States  participation  in  the  region.  The 
argument  that  China  is  pushing  for  the  United  States  to  be  ostracized  from  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  is  groundless  fabrication,  designed  only  to  sow  discord  between  the  two  countries.  The 
economic  and  military  power  of  the  United  States  remains  a  central  geopolitical  and  economic 
fact  for  every  nation  on  China's  periphery  and  the  Chinese  leaders  see  their  interests  best 
served  by  a  cooperative  stance  with  the  U.S.  that  will  over  time  add  significantly  to  Chinese 
wealth  and  power. 

The  U.S.  Should  Update  its  Cold  War  Strategy  Toward  China 

It  is  time  the  United  States  ceases  the  rhetoric  of  China  as  a  threat  and  embraces  it  as  a 
major  player  on  the  Asian  stage  of  peace.  Rather  than  continue  to  list  China  as  a  threat,  the 
U.S.  superpower  must  develop  a  long-term  plan  that  delivers  a  cooperative,  responsible  and 
globally  supportive  China.  Surely  this  can  be  accomplished  within  China’s  2006-2050  decision 
cycle?  The  American  military  is  stretched  thin  by  all  accounts  and  could  certainly  use  China  as 
a  partner  in  Asia,  an  area  too  big  for  any  otherwise  engaged  even  superpower  to  manage  alone. 
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America  should  increase  its  military  to  military  engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific  and  encourage 
greater  diplomatic  and  technological  exchanges  with  China.  We  currently  maintain  a  modest 
military  to  military  relationship  with  China.  This  relationship  is  limited  to  non-warfighting  venues 
such  as  high-level  visits,  professional  military  education  exchanges,  and  port  visits.64  Current 
trends  in  China’s  military  modernization  could  provide  China  with  a  force  capable  of  prosecuting 
a  range  of  military  operations  in  Asia  -  well  beyond  Taiwan  -  potentially  posing  credible 
competition  for  modern  militaries  operating  in  the  region.  It  seems  prudent  that  the  United 
States  would  maintain  a  more  comprehensive  and  accommodating  Theater  Security 
Cooperation  program  with  China,  including  expanded  military  to  military  exchanges.  Taking  the 
limits  off  our  current  program  could  place  the  U.S.  in  a  position  to  assist  in  guiding  the  direction 
of  China’s  military  growth  and  support  the  mutual  long-term  goal  of  regional  stability.  The  U.S. 
should  focus  on  increasing  mutual  understanding,  while  developing  mutual  plans  for  a  China  led 
Asia.  This  could  come  in  the  form  of  a  mutual  plan  to  eliminate  the  risk  that  the  Central  Asian 
States  would  fail  and  open  up  that  region  to  instability,  drug  trafficking,  smuggling  and  a  safe 
haven  for  terrorists.  The  U.S.  should  seriously  embrace  the  long-term  and  not  restrict  itself  to 
the  term  of  the  current  or  next  administration.  China’s  plan  focuses  beyond  2045  and  they  are 
sticking  to  it.  The  U.S.  must  embrace  this  long-term  outlook  and  use  all  its  instruments  of  power 
to  leverage  China  and  situate  Asia  where  the  international  community  would  like  it  to  be  in  2050. 
The  next  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  should  regard  China  as  the  potential  long-term  future  co¬ 
leader  of  Asia  with  the  capabilities  and  support  of  the  western  world  to  do  so.  It  should  list  the 
obligations  that  China  will  most  likely  share  with  the  U.S.  and  more  importantly,  the  obligations 
of  which  China  will  unburden  the  United  States. 

Conclusion 

China’s  leadership  has  set  course  for  a  “peaceful  rise”  and  achieving  prosperity  by  the 
middle  of  the  twenty-first  century.  China  requires  access  to  Western  and  particularly  American 
markets,  technology,  capital,  and  universities  to  foster  the  kind  of  economic  development  that 
will  bring  prosperity  to  most  of  the  Chinese  people  and  to  facilitate  China's  return  to  greatness. 
China  must  therefore  take  U.S.  and  Western  concerns  into  account,  at  least  in  the  short  and 
medium  term.  This  medium  term  is  Washington’s  window  of  opportunity  to  harness  Chinese 
national  power  through  economic  interdependence  and  political  engagement  to  ensure  the  PRC 
will  become  a  great  power  whose  impact  is  positive,  relieves  the  U.S.  of  major  burdens  in  Asia, 
and  preserves  international  peace  and  security  and  promotes  global  prosperity.  U.S.  policies 
toward  China  are  growing  more  pragmatic  and  this  must  continue  and  expand. 
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Communications  between  the  two  governments  has  widened.  The  growth  rate  of  their  trade 
volume  continues  at  a  speed  three  times  the  world  average.  As  well,  they  have  good 
cooperation  on  international  affairs  such  as  the  Korean  Peninsula  nuclear  issue  and  UN 
reforms.65  Although  suitable  hedges  against  the  risks  of  China’s  modernization  are  appropriate, 
the  emphasis  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  placed  upon  positive  integration.  This  approach  will 
maximize  the  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  to  preserve  precious  United  States  resources  while 
appropriately  leveraging  the  newly  powerful  Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  accept  more 
obligations  in  an  area  where  it  has  home-field  advantage,  historic  and  cultural  ties,  and  great 
influence  through  multilateral  organization  membership. 
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